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SPEECH 


The  pending  questien  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Linn  to 
strike  out  so  much  of  the  following  item  as  relates  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  Mexico: 

“No.  218  For  salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States 
o  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Spain,  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  Brazil,  sjventy-two  thousand  dollars:” 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  re- 
toeing  the  sums  of  appropriation  for  the  missions  to  Austria 
iad  Prussia  one  half. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  acknowledged  that  he  had 
moved  an  amendment  which  he  was  not  anxious 
to  carry,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying  some¬ 
thing  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Over¬ 
wrought  regulation,  and  other  hindrances,  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  speak  in  order  and  in  time  in 
this  House.  Yet  I  trust,  said  Mr.  I.,  that  I  shall  not 
be  out  of  either,  in  its  judgment,  while  ottering 
homage  to  peace,  the  greatest  of  all  the  objects  of 
our  consideration.  None  of  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  spoken  on  the  amendment  of  the 
member  from  New  York  have  been  out  of  order  in 
debate,  with  deference  to  better  judgments,  let  me 
issert.  And  as  this  question  of  the  right  of  speech 
presents  a  preliminary  point  more  important  than 
wen  the  main  subject,  I  must  endeavor,  in  the  first 
place,  to  establish  that  premise,  and  clear  the  way 
of  denials  of  right  to  say  what  I  desire  to  submit. 

Here  is  the  House  resolved  into  Committee  of 
he  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  on  a  money 
Jill;  and  what  is  the  well-established  parliamentary 
aw  and  the  philosophy  in  that  easel  Why,  that 
'.very  member  shall  be  heard  as  he  chooses  to  speak 
tis  mind,  and  that  of  his  constituency,  without  re- 
erve  or  restraint,  on  national,  local,  sectional,  for- 
■ign,  or  any  other  affairs.  Such  I  take  the  law  to 
;>s;  with  no  other  limitation  than  the  general  spirit 
if  decorum,  comity,  and  propriety,  wMch  common 
ense  obviously  dictates.  And  it  is  a  principle  of 
ital  importance,  the  infringement  of  which  greatly 
leteriorates  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  this  House 
'f  Representatives.  The  authorities  teach  us,  that 
vhen  the  Speaker  leaves  the  chair,  and  we  resolve 
'Urselves  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  we  become 
n  informal  assembly  of  gentlemen,  without  unne- 
essary  regulation,  to  talk  and  ponder  over  what- 
ver  may  be  the  subject-matter.  While  it  is  usual 
ud  convenient  for  such  committee  to  take  a  chair- 
nan  designated  by  the  Speaker,  yet,  in  theory,  the 
ommittee  selects  its  own  presiding  officer,  who  is 
mthing  more  than  a  mere  moderator,  with  little 
ower  to  enforce  order.  That  emblem  of  control 
[be  maee)  which  stands  erect  before  us  while  the 
'peaker  presides,  indicative  of  his  faculty  of  com¬ 
mand,  is  struck,  is  veiled,  in  committee.  We  see 


no  more  of  it.  We  are  resolved  into  informal 
meeting,  to  speak  as  often  and  whatever  each  one 
will — only  within  certain  bounds  of  indispensable 
forbearance  According  to  parliamentary  rule,  the 
chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  not  even 
allowed  to  occupy  the  Speaker’s  chair;  but,  seated 
at  the  Clerk’s  table,  in  the  least  authoritative  man¬ 
ner,  to  oversee  and  assist  unrestricted  discussion 
in  fact,  mere  conversation.  Irrelevancy,  always  an 
almost  intangible  breach  of  order,  is  unknown.  We 
may  talk  nonsense,  if  so  minded,  as  members  of 
Congress  sometimes  do;  and  it  is  at  least  their  priv¬ 
ilege  to  do  so. 

I  lay  down  this  postulate,  not  because  I  want  to  be 
disorderly,  licentious,  or  even  expansive.  The 
committee  will  probably  acknowledge  that  I  en¬ 
deavor  always  to  be  in  order,  and  do  not  often  take 
the  floor.  I  speak  but  little  here  below,  nor  speak 
that  little  long.  But  in  behalf  of  a  great  and  cardi¬ 
nal  principle  of  representative  government,  I  claim 
a  right  to  utter  the  sentiments  of  those  I  represent, 
with  the  largest  liberty.  When  so  important  an 
organ  of  this  body  as  the  Chairman  of  the  W  ays  and 
Means  enjoins  it  to  be  brief  and  sparing  of  debate, 
and  urges  immediate  action  on  a  great  money  bill, 
because,  as  he  admonishes  us,  the  army  and  the  navy 
are  waiting  for  their  supplies,  I  demur  to  the  dan¬ 
gerous  and  unconstitutional  doctrine.  No  enemy 
to  either  army  or  navy,  still  I  insist  that  it  is  better 
much  better — their  supplies  should  be  delayed  than 
that  Congress  should  be  stinted  of  the  right  of 
speech.  The  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  is  the  great  safeguard  of  the  country  ; 
much  more  so  than  armies  or  navies.  Moreover, 
the  fact  is,  that  Congress  are  now  in  advance  of  the 
usual  annual  period  of  the  passage  of  the  general 
appropriation  bill. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  this  House  we  are  regulated 
and  hurried  to  death.  I  have,  for  many  weeks,  been 
struggling  in  vain  to  introduce  a  resolution  on  the 
greatest  topic  of  public  concern ;  about  which  I  am 
at  last  constrained  to  make  this  awkward  motion  as 
a  pretext  for  submitting  imperfect  views  of  it.  It  is 
otherwise  in  the  Senate.  There,  members  enjoy  the 
right  of  speech ;  and  that  is  one  chief  reason  why 
that  body,  without  better  merits  than  this,  has  been 
rising  in  general  esteem,  while  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  been  falling  from  its  high  estate.  No 
member  can  broach,  much  less  discuss,  a  subject 
here,  unless  he  comes  always  prepared  for  every 
topic  that  may  occur  during  a  whole  session.  Prep¬ 
aration  before  hand,  or  timely  introduction  of  any 
given  one,  is  impracticable.  He  must  snatch  the 
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tioor,  and  catch  the  question ;  shoot  it  as  it  flies ; 
liable  to  be  at  all  times  called  to  order;  set  down, 
cut  off,  or  stifled  under  a  mass  of  rules  and  perver¬ 
sion  of  parliamentary  principles,  the  degenerate 
growth  of  recent  legislation.  In  what  was  called 
the  reign  of  terror,  during  the  administration  of  the 
noble  parent  of  the  venerable  gentleman  on  my 
right,  (Mr.  Adams,)  opportunity  was  regularly  af¬ 
forded,  by  means  of  an  answer  to  the  President’s 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  for  the  whole 
Congress  in  both  Houses  to  let  off  the  effervescence 
of  popular  feelings.  But  we  have  declined  to  the 
despotism  of  enforced  silence  when  the  people  de¬ 
sire  us  to  speak  and  to  hear.  Sir,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  very  nature  of  man,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  free 
government.  The  best  definition  of  man  is  that  of 
his  most  gifted  exponent — 

Man  is  a  creature  holding  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after. 

Mark  the  teeming  meaning  of  every  word  of  this 
admirable  description.  Man  is  a  creature;  but  the 
only  one  with  power  of  speech ,  which  he  largely 
uses  in  every  kind  of  discourse.  He  looks  to  the 
future  and  the  past.  He  is  a  provident  and  dis¬ 
coursing  creature.  That  fine  bull-bitch — as  she  may 
now  be  called,  without  meaning  offence,  Q,ueen 
Elizabeth — sometimes  rebuked  Parliament  for  dar¬ 
ing  to  be  such  creatures  as  her  subject  Shakspeare 
defined.  But  we  take  restraint,  and  inflict  it  on  our¬ 
selves;  and  thus  impose  on  those  who,  as  creatures 
of  popular  representation,  have  no  right  to  muzzle 
our  trust:  for  we  hold  this  first  of  all  faculties  of 
freedom  in  trust  for  those  who  created  us  their  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  to  use  it  without  fear,  favor,  or  re¬ 
striction — at  least  when  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
giving  away  their  money.  While  the  Senate  has 
become  a  sort  of  didactic  body,  giving  lectures  on 
laws,  this  House  is  a  corps  of  mutes,  only  speaking 
by  stealth.  It  is  as  much  to  protest  against  this 
suppression  of  debate,  as  for  the  main  question,  that 
I  venture  to  intrude.  I  shall  try  to  keep  in  order, 
to  speak  to  the  subject;  but  it  must  be  according  to 
my  own  expatiate  notions  of  relevancy.  I  shall  sit 
down,  however,  if  called  to  order;  not  only  in  sub¬ 
mission,  but  ready  acquiescence  in  better  judgment, 
even  though  I  may  not  coincide  in  it. 

The  committee  will  recollect  that  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  I  moved  some  reduction  of  our  foreign  mis¬ 
sions;  since  when,  much  reflection  on  the  subject, 
and  consultation  with  the  late  Secretary  of  State, 
have  satisfied  me  that  some  of  them  are  altogether 
unnecessary,  and  others  may  be  reduced  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  by  no  means  desire  to  lessen  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  United  States  with  other  nations;  but 
think  that  much  of  it  may  be  kept  up  by  a  cheap 
and  useful  extension  of  the  consular  system.  In 
the  letter  from  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  just 
communicated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  there  is  a  suggestion  to  this 
effect.  Ido  not  perceive  why  the  missions  to  Vi¬ 
enna,  to  Berlin,  to  Naples,  and  to  Sardinia,  with 
perhaps  some  others,  might  not  all  of  them  be  laid 
aside,  and  consulates  substituted,  with  small  sal¬ 
aries  attached  to  such  consulates,  as  is  the  case 
with  those  we  maintain  with  the  Barbary  Powers. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  mission  to  Turkey,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  of  any  great  use,  except  to 
furnish  a  place  of  retirement  for  a  gallant  naval 
officer,  whom  I  would  be  among  the  last  to  discom¬ 
fort.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  the  experienced  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Adams]  at  their  head,  have  reported 


to  the  House,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Secre-. 
tary  of  State,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  relations  abroad,  to  change1 
any  of  these  establishments,  I  am  not  so  bent 
on  the  retrenchment  and  economy  I  desire,  as  at 
this  time,  and  in  defiance  of  such  authorities,  to 
make  the  attempt;  but  willingly  adjourn  it  to  some 
future  period,  trusting  that,  before  I  leave  this! 
place,  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  suggest  a  more1 
reasonable  organization  of  all  our  foreign  establish-! 
ments,  in  better  harmony  with  the  nature  of  our 
republican  institutions.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose,, 
therefore,  of  endeavoring  to  accomplish  such  an 
object  that  I  now  trouble  the  committee.  I  am  de¬ 
cidedly  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Linn,)  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  for  the  success  of  my  own  amendment ;  but  de¬ 
sirous,  on  this  occasion,  of  submitting,  not  only  tc 
Congress,  but  the  country,  some  views  of  this  sub 
ject,  as  connected  with  the  great  question,  of  peace 
or  war  which  is  now  supposed  to  be  pending. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  our  missions,  however 
which  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  presented— that 
precisely  as  we  export  foreign  ministers,  do. we  im 
port  them  in  corresponding  numbers  and  it  is  the 
imported  ministers  from  whom,  in  my  humble  opin 
ion,  although  we  pay  them  nothing, our  institution: 
suffer  much  more  than  those  we  send  abroad  and  sup 
port  there.  The  latter  cost  us,  I  believe,  but  abou 
$80,000  a  year  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  they  add  consid 
erably,  and  oftentimes  unnecessarily,  to  Executive 
patronage,  and  aggravate  the  fiercenessof  President 
tial  elections.  In  that  respect  they  are  prejudicial 
undoubtedly ;  but  they  are  much  more  perniciouS 
in  the  correlatives  which  they  bring  among  us,  ill 
return  for  those  we  send  to  foreign  parts.  I  desire 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  no  disrespect-j 
far  from  it— of  one  of  mv  late  colleagues,  whosi 
remarkable  speech  upon  the  gold  spoons,  and  othei 
such  follies  of  Executive  indulgence,  was  so  exten 
sively  circulated  and  eagerly  read.  Those  absur; 
dities  I  have  never  ceased  to  deprecate  since  thei 
first  appearance,  which  I  well  recollect.  It  is  thes 
influences  which  are,  I  conceive,  the  worst  result 
of  our  foreign  missions.  They  have  revolutionize, 
the  country.  I  have  no  allusion  to  the  late,  or  an 
particular  President.  Presidents,  secretaries,  min 
inters,  people  and  all,  are  but  too  apt,  under  the  in 
dated  impulses  and  colonial  reverence  of  Ameri 
can  existence,  to  imitate  and  emulate  certain  Eure 
pean  extravagances,  which,  according  to  my  nc 
tion,  are  as  false  in  taste  as  they  are  in  republicar 
ism.  The  great  effect  which  these  things  had,  an 
perhaps  justly  had,  on  the  late  Presidential  elec 
tion,  is  well  known;  and,  for  one,  I  have  neve! 
msT’Ch  regretted  it.  It  is  a  lesson  we  stood  in  nee 
df,  both  as  gentlemen  and  statesmen;  and  if  it  ten 
to  expel  the  gold  spoon  influences,  hitherto  so  ei 
pemely  prevalent,  I  shall  think  that  even  we  o 
the  losing  party  do  not  pay  more  than  the  lesson  j 
worth. 

In  this  respect  there  is  also  another  result  to  t 
guarded  against.  Unlike  the  habits  of  intercours 
which  obtain  in  Europe,  foreign  ministers  here  ai 
on  the  most  familiar  footing  in  the  President’s  fan 
ilv,  where  they  mav be  seen,  if  lam  not  mistaken 
like  family  cats,  purring  in  every  corner.  No' 
this  is  all  wrong.  I  repeat  that  I  have  no  allusio 
to  the  present,  or  any  other  President  in  particula 
when  asserting  that  this  sort  of  personal  familit 
rity  may  be  extremely  injurious  to  important  n< 
gotiations.  The  ear  of  a  President  may  be  gaine. 
and  his  inclinations  turned,  by  the  whispers  of  ft 
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eign  ministers,  so  as  to  frustrate  all  the  arguments 
.vhich  may  belong  to  any  pending  negotiation. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  great  question  now  pending — 
hat  of  the  slave-trade;  connected  as  it  has. been,  by 
live  European  powers,  with  the  alleged  right  ot 
search.  It  is  plain  to  see  that  a  weak  Executive 
night  be  talked,  by  familiarity  with  foreign  min¬ 
isters  in  his  parlor,  into  concessions  and  errors 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  never  could 
be  wrung  from  the  American  Government;  and 
;hat  quintuple  powers  may  order  such  talk. 

The  ministers  who  come  in  return  for  those  we 
tend,  are  with  me,  therefore,  a  great  objection  to  an 
undue  extension  of  our  foreign  missions.  It  is  not 
merely  the  money  ours  cost,  nor  yet  the  Executive 
influence  they  increase,  by  numerous  appointments, 
mostly  selected  from  ardent  partisans.  But  more 
than  all  this,  is  the  injury  done  by  the  introduction 
uf  foreign  extravagances,  which  pervade  our  whole 
existence;  and  the  personal  influences  which  may 
be  so  easily  exercised,  as  I  have  attempted  to  indi¬ 
cate.  Our  whole  system  of  permanent  foreign 
missions  is,  I  think,  overdone,  is  cumbersome,  and 
may  and  ought  to  be  reformed. 

Its  advantages,  however,  in  many  respects  are 
unquestionable,  and  never  were  more  striking  than 
at  the  present  moment.  I  confess  that  since  I 
broached  this  subject,  at  the  last  session,  my  then 
undoubting  view  of  it  has  been  much  affected  by 
the  performances  of  our  ministers  at  London  and 
at  Paris.  Foreign  ministers  are  the  cheap  substi¬ 
tutes  for  hostilities;  they  prevent  international 
ruptures  and  wars.  As  such,  they  are  placed,  by 
special  privileges  and  personal  immunities,  above 
the  law,  in  all  civilized,  and  even,  perhaps,  in  bar¬ 
barous  countries.  Our  Constitution  recognises  them 
with  peculiar  favor,  and  so  do  our  laws.  While, 
therefore,  I  desire  to  see  the  system  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  and  reformed,  no  one  is  more  thoroughly 
convinced  than  I  am  of  the  vital  importance  of  our 
maintaining  respectable  missions  abroad,  and  fill¬ 
ing  them^vith  men  of  talents  and  character.  The 
American  minister  in  England  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
last  summer,  in  a  series  of  excellent  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  late  English  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  minister  in  France,  (Mr.  Cass,) 
in  a  remarkable  pamphlet,  which  has  lately  arrest¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  both  proved,  by  sig¬ 
nal  services,  how  unspeakably  important  it  must 
always  be  for  the  United  States  to  be  represented  at 
London  and  Paris  by  men  capable  of  vindicating, 
on  emergencies,  the  dearest  interests  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  By  merely  calling  attention  to  the  pragmatic 
and  perilous  movement  of  Great  Britain  upon  the 
independence  of  all  maritime  nations,  and  sound¬ 
ing  the  alarm  against  it,  these  gentlemen  have 
probably  averted,  if  not  a  terrible  calamity,  at  least 
a  formidable  crisis  endangering  this  Republic. 
They  have  saved  us — I  will  not  say  from  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  insupportable  marine  tyranny,  but,  at  all 
events,  in  all  probability,  from  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
sisting  it  single-handed.  The  great  question  of  the 
day  is  the  monstrous  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  be. 
what  she  is  pleased  to  call  herself — the  constable  of 
the  ocean;  which  question  has  become  complicated 
with  that  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade.  Together, 
they  are  the  leading  considerations  at  this  moment 
in  Congress,  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  almost  the  only  three  repre¬ 
sentative  bodies  in  the  world,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  of  such  bodies.  The  well-timed,  well- 
tempered,  and  fortunate  interposition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  minister  in  France,  produced,  at  once,  a  conse¬ 


quence  there  which  they  alone  can  appreciate  who 
have  paid  some  attention  to  the  nature  and  work¬ 
ings  of  the  French  Government.  After  a  treaty  of 
the  five  great  powers  was  signed,  and  on  the  very 
point  of  its  ratification  by  France,  the  popular  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  nation  which  permits  but  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  thousand  men  to  vote,  out  of 
a  population  of  thirty-four  millions,  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  designs  of  the  ministry,  and  at 
least  arresting,  if  not  preventing  altogether,  that 
ratification.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
a  man  of  the  purest  character  and  most  com¬ 
manding  abilities — a  decided  Abolitionist,  I  be¬ 
lieve — with  the  whole  power  of  the  throne  to  back 
him,  was  defeated  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  compelling  the  minister 
himself  to  acknowledge,  as  he  did,  that,  at  any  rate, 
the  United  States  of  America  would  be  wrong  in  ma¬ 
king  any  such  capitulation.  If  France  maintains 
the  position  to  which  this  signal  revolt  of  her  rep¬ 
resentatives  has  brought  her,  this  country  will  not 
be  left  alone  to  confront  Great  Britain,  asserting 
the  most  monstrous  of  all  her  pretensions.  We 
shall  have,  at  least,  the  sympathies,  if  not  the  co¬ 
incidence,  of  that  great  people,  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted  for  national  independence  ;  and  we 
shall  have,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  and  notwithstanding  any  treaties,  the  cor¬ 
dial  good-will  of  every  maritime  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope — of  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  perhaps  others. 

[Here  Governor  Reynolds  added :  “  And  of  Texas 
too.”] 

Yes,  as  our  worthy  friend  remarks,  and  of  Texas 
too.  Such  results,  from  the  well-considered  and 
opportune  interposition  of  our  ministers  abroad,  are 
inestimably  more  than  equivalent  for  all  we  ever 
pay  them.  By  merely  sounding  the  alarm,  arous¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  this  and  other  countries  to  the 
enormous  and  insufferable  demand  of  the  great 
constable  of  the  seas  to  close  them  up,  virtually, 
with  more  galling  seclusion  than  ever  her  own 
Selden  contended  for,  we  are  probably  saved  from 
such  infliction.  Our  coasting  trade— vessels  going 
from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans,  or  Newbern  to 
Mobile— will  not  be  liable  to  be  overhauled  on  the 
coast;  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  a  British  officer, 
there  is  more  water  or  more  plank  on  board  than 
he  thinks  proper,  captured,  and  sent  in  for  adjudi¬ 
cation.  It  is  only  to  state  these  things,  to  signalize 
their  revolting  and  abominable  character.  It  is 
amazing  how  any  nation,  with  the  first  marine  in 
the  world,  can  make  such  demands  of  another, 
with  the  second  marine— commercial,  at  least,  if 
not  naval.  Repulsion  of  such  a  demand  by  a 
friendly  power,  we  probably  owe  to  the  admirable 
interposition  of  our  uninstructed  minister;  for  I 
presume  that  Governor  Cass  could  have  had  no 
specific  instructions  from  the  present  Executive. 
He,  no  doubt,  saw,  indeed,  in  the  President’s  late 
annual  message,  the  patriotic  and  praiseworthy 
stand  which  it  assumes;  and  both  he  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  had,  as  we  have,  in  the  published  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  his  la¬ 
conic  and  excellent  refusal  of  this  inordinate  pre¬ 
tension  of  Great  Britain.  The  journals  of  all  our 
foreign  missions  contain  abundant  proofs  of  the 
manly  and  the  noble  spirit  of  the  late  John  For¬ 
syth  ;  who,  having  recently  gone  to  his  great  ac¬ 
count,  I  may  be  permitted,  as  his  college  com¬ 
panion,  class-mate,  room-mate,  and  intimate  friend, 
through  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  distinguish¬ 
ed  public  life,  in  which  he  filled,  with  great  ac- 
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ceptance,  and  without  a  single  blemish,  many  of 
the  most  important  stations  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  to  pay  this  pass¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  sterling  worth  of  a  man  to  whom 
meanness,  double-dealing,  and  every  species  of  in¬ 
justice,  were  instinctively  odious;  who  was,  in 
truth  and  in  deed,  a  man  of  the  most  perfect  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  highest  capacity  for  public  useful¬ 
ness — a  great  man. 

In  connexion  with  our  diplomatic  relations,  I 
seize  this  occasion  to  introduce  a  kindred  subject  of 
the  utmost  moment,  and  to  utter  some  sentiments, 
for  which  no  one  but  myself  is  answerable,  on  the 
important  questions  now  pending  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  A  special  minister 
of  peace,  I  trust,  has  come  among  us  lately  from 
that  empire,  to  whom  I  will  venture  to  give  coun¬ 
sel,  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
I  choose  to  do  it  here,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
ex  cathedra-,  for,  though  I  have  long  had  the  honor 
of  that  gentleman’s  personal  acquaintance,  yet  it  is 
perhaps  more  fitting — certainly  will  be  more  effec¬ 
tual — to  speak  to  him  publicly.  Let  me  premise, 
as  he  has  been  subjected  to  some  animadversion  in’ 
the  public  journals,  that  I  am  sure  his  disposition, 
personally,  is  pacific  and  conciliatory.  Whatever 
his  instructions  may  be,  I  believe  this  country  may 
rest  assured  that,  as  his  intercourse  with  Ameri¬ 
cans  throughout  a  long  and  honorable  life  has  been 
uniformly  kind,  liberal,  and  generous,  so,  I  feel  con¬ 
fident,  he  would  rather  earn  promotion  in  the  noble 
hierarchy  with  which  he  is  associated — rather  gain 
an  earldom,  as  I  hope  he  may  on  his  return  home — 
by  accomplishing  peace  and  adjusting  all  points  in 
dispute,  than  by  any  tenacious  insistance  on  what 
may  superinduce  hostilities,  if  the  latter  be  made 
his  bounden  duty.  As  to  any  dishonor,  I  venture  to 
assert  that  he  will  not  be  convicted  of  it. 

It  is,  then,  a  remarkable  fact,  not  sufficiently  borne 
in  mind,  that  England  is  an  egregious  aggressor  in 
all  the  five  points  in  question  with  us.  In  the 
Maine  affair,  she  took  our  long-acknowledged  ter¬ 
ritory.  In  the  Caroline  conflict,  she  invaded  us 
with  fire  and  sword.  In  the  Oregon  controversy, 
as  well  as  I  understand  it,  she  again  dislodged  us 
from  what  was  considered  our  own  soil.  In  the 
Creole  ouster,  she  took  away  what  we  claim  as  prop- 
erty,  and  what,  by  several  treaties  with  us,  begin¬ 
ning  with  that  of  our  independence  in  1783,  Great 
Britain  has  solemnly  acknowledged  to  be  property; 
and  she  holds  it  against  all  the  usages  of  all  the 
comity  of  friendly  nations.  In  the  search  or  visit¬ 
ation  demand,  she  crosses  the  high  seas,  comes  all 
the  way  from  the  Old  World,  with  its  exploded  code 
of  maritime  barbarism,  demanding  of  the  New 
World  that  we  shall  submit,  not  only  our  vast  com¬ 
merce  in  the  four  corners  and  all  the  seas  of  the 
Globe,  but  our  immense  coasting  trade,  the  great 
spring  of  our  resources  and  bond  of  our  union,  to 
visitation,  (for  I  take  no  distinction  between  that 
and  search,)  to  interruption,  to  ignominious  con¬ 
demnation.  The  mouths  of  our  rivers,  our  estua¬ 
ries,  and  bays,  are  all  to  be  subjugated — the  Missis- 
sippi,  the  Chesapeake,  the  Delaware — all,  all! 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  challenge  any  one — 
much  more  all  the  world  ;  yet,  after  mature  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  great  question,  I  do  challenge  contro¬ 
versy  to  the  averment  that  there  is  no  right  of 
search,  even  in  war,  much  less  in  peace.  It  is  mon- 
trous  that  England  should  require  of  us  such  an  in¬ 
terpolation  in  the  laws  or  practice  of  nations. 
1  here  would  be,  perhaps,  no  excuse  for  my  arguing, 
now,  this  subject  at  large,  as  it  deserves ;  and  it 


would,  besides,  do  it  injustice.  But,  on  some  prop 
occasion,  I  promise  so  to  argue  it;  and  now  ch: 
lenge  contradiction  of  the  position,  that  there  is 
right  of  search  or  visitation  of  vessels  at  sea,  by  t 
vessels  of  any  other  nation.  In  war,  it  is  an  ext 
cise  of  mere  martial  law — the  rule  of  brute  force 
which  supersedes  all  law  and  reason.  Strong  n 
tions  have  exercised  it :  the  weaker  have  submitt 
to  it.  But  there  is  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  laws 
nations,  of  nature,  or  of  reason.  All  nations  a 
equal :  every  ship  at  sea  is  part  of  her  nation.  T 
vessel  of  no  other  nation  has  a  right  to  stop  he 
it  is  a  violation  of  that  perfect  independence  at 
equality  which  is  the  right  of  every  one,  and  of  i 
alike.  Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  law  of  nature  a 
plied  to  nations.  The  sea  laws  of  war  do  not  diff 
from  the  land  laws  of  war,  in  principle  or  reaso 
however  much  more  flagrant  they  may  have  t 
come  in  practice  ;  and  conventional  law  is  equal 
opposed  to  this  pretended  right.  In  thirty  treatic 
covering  a  space  of  two  hundred  years,  which 
have  examined,  the  cardinal  and  rational  rule,  th 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  is  recognised:  begi 
ning  with  a  treaty  between  France  and  England 
1648,  comprehending  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  171 
down  almost  to  the  present  time.  I  am  not  insens 
ble  of  the  perils  to  be  encountered  by  an  America 
who  questions  what  Great  Britain  inculcates  ; 
law.  I  am  aware  with  what  colonial  servili 
even  our  distinguished  jurists  accept  what  sl! 
gives  us.  But,  in  all  humility,  I  confidently  asset 
that,  in  this  insufferable  exaction,  England  demam 
for  peace,  what  can  be  shown  to  be  not  law  even  f< 
war,  and  which  it  is  our  highest  interest  to  deny  ar 
resist  and  repel,  at  all  hazards,  and  by  all  mean 
Selden’s  mare  clausum  would  be  restored  by  it,  wii 
illimitable  aggravation.  Search,  which  must  alwa; 
excite  in  American  bosoms  indignant  sentiments- 
search,  in  this  shape,  would  be  incomparably  wor: 
than  as  before  warred  against.  Let  us  be  put  pr 
foundly  right  by  long  forbearance,  and  exhaust  e: 
postulation,  before  recurring  to  resistance;  but  let  V 
never  submit  to  it,  in  any  form,  modification,  t 
management. 

The  issue  now  before  nearly  all  Christendom 
that  of  search  and  slave-trade.  Even  should  Franc 
desert  us,  as  Russia  and  other  powers  have,  ourstan 
before  the  world  will  be  truly  glorious,  in  resistir 
at  once  the  slave-trade  and  the  search  of  our  ship 
To  vindicate  the  freedom  of1  the  seas  is  of 
destiny,  as  it  has  always  been  our  policy.  Franl 
lin’s  treaty  of  Versailles,  in  1778;  treaties  with  Ho 
land,  with  Sweden,  and  with  Prussia,  in  1782-1 
with  Spain,  in  1796;  that  of  the  honorable  gentle 
man  on  this  floor  [Mr.  Ad^ms]  with  Prussia,  i, 
1799 — all  the  diplomacy  of  this  country  is  brigl 
with  the  doctrines  of  marine  liberty  and  equaliti 
Free  ships,  free  goods — the  generous  reciprocity 
principle  of  free  international  trade — restrictions  i 
undue  blockades — our  proffer  to  England  to  unit 
in  renouncing  privateering,  to  offer  our  cheaper 
and  most  formidable  naval  arm  of  offence  a  sacri, 
fice  to  peace  on  the  ocean — these  are  the  creder 
tials  of  our  love  of  peace,  and  determination  to  sut 
mit  to  as  few  as  possible  of  the  antiquated  shackle 
of  European  perpetuated  warfare.  I  exhibit  ther 
here  in  none  other  than  the  spirit  of  peace,  in 
place  and  in  terms  which  I  hope  may  give  ther 
favor  elsewhere.  I  perceive  little  difficulty  in  se 
tling  the  Maine  question;  as  little  in  adjustin 
amicably  the  Creole  case:  still  less  in  that  of  Ore 
gon.  But  that  of  search  or  visitation,  there  ar 
but  two  modes  of  ending:  either  for  Lord  Ashbui 
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ton,  in  the  perspicuous  and  candid  treatment  which 
I  flatter  myself  he  will  bestow  on  us  and  on  his  own 
3  Government,  to  declare  that  it  presents  in  itself 
3  nothing  but  an  insurmountable  stumblingblock  in 
,s  the  way  of  settling  any  other  question.  Per  se,  it 
,  is  intractable;  the  President  is  against  yielding  one 
.jot:  so  is  his  cabinet.  No  Senate  would  ratify  any 
3  treaty  with  such  abomination  in  it.  No  Congress 
e  would  sanction  it.  The  people  are  all  against  it. 
c  It  never  can  be  other  than  odious  and  insufferable 
r  to  the  whole  American  Union.  If  this  distinguish- 
a  ed  gentleman  will  think  and  say  so,  peace  is  at 
j  hand,  I  believe.  If  not,  the  only  other  alternative 
,  is  resistance,  repulsion,  and  long-continued,  perhaps 
]  everlasting  enmity.  For  what  can  England  do,  if 
r  our  Government  simply  says — "we  cannot  yield 
«  you  this:  it  would  convulse  the  country,  and  up- 
£  root  any  administration.  We  deprecate  war;  we 
e  do  not  want  to  fight;  do  not  make  it  our  interest 
’  and  our  resort.”  Such  refusal  of  ours  will  be  no 
j  cause  of  war  by  England;  and  what,  then,  can  she 
]  do  with  us  for  simply  refusing  to  let  her  search  all 
3  our  vessels!  She  can  do  nothing  by  right  and  in 
j  reason;  and  I  will  not  suppose  that  she  would  pro- 
I  voke  us  to  begin  hostilities. 

j  Should  it  come  to  that,  let  me  pursue  for  a  mo- 
j  raent  that  branch  of  the  subject.  By  no  means  in- 
,  sensible  of  the  ever-to-be-deplored  evils  of  war,  still 
,  I  think  we  are  taught  by  English  influences  much 
j  to  exaggerate  them,  and  to  undervalue  what  may 
j  be  reckoned  as  some  of  its  retributions.  The 
l  dreadful  war  of  kindred  people!  Dr.  Franklin’s 
j  correspondence  shows  that  such  was  the  cry  with 
j  which  his  ears  were  assailed  before  the  Revolution. 
,  I  perfectly  recollect  that  it  was  the  same  chorus, 
!  chimed  by  the  same  kind  of  people  with  which  the 
I  war  of  1812  was  combatted.  And  now  again  the 
,  chanting  of  that  note  is  as  common  as  if  it  were 
_  not  always  kindred  and  conterminous  nations 
,  which  are  most  apt  to  quarrel,  and  require  the  set- 
,  tlement  of  bloodshed. 

j  Respecting  preparation  for  war,  too — I  consider 
j  50  many  of  my  countrymen  in  what  I  deem  an  er- 
I  ror,  that  I  must  add  a  word  or  two  of  comfort 
there.  For  one,  I  deem  an  armed  government  more 
,  to  be  dreaded  than  all  the  horrors  of  occasional 
(  war.  Once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  war,  if  not  to 
.  be  desired,  is  at  any  rate  not  without  some  redeem- 
1  ing  results.  A  republican  country  must  compro- 
:  mise  between  some  want  of  armed  preparation 
j  and  those  free  institutions  which,  if  the  inheritance, 
the  birthright,  and  the  cherished  predilection  of  a 
martial,  moral,  and  armed  nation,  are  a  stronger 
r  tower  of  strength  than  the  best  disciplined  armies, 
j  Navies  and  mariners  we  cannot  have  without  or- 
j  ganization  and  experience.  But  is  it  clear  that 
I  standing  armies  are  the  safeguard  of  countries? 
The  most  remarkable  revelation  of  the  Ame- 
i  rican  and  French  Revolutions  is  that,  in  every 
instance,  forearmed  power  was  always  vanquish- 
'  ed  by  the  unprepared  but  enthusiastic  nations, 
j  Yes,  sir,  when  the  combined  arms  of  Europe  in- 
_  vaded  unarmed  France,  the  militia,  the  common 

*  people,  who  elected,  at  the  drum-head,  cobblers,  and 
[  tinkers,  and  ostlers,  to  command  them,  went  forth 
'  to  battle  against  the  princes  and  nobles  who  led 
3  well-trained  armies  to  expected  conquest,  and  drove 
3  them  back  into  nearly  every  capital  of  Europe,  which 
j  they  captured.  On  the  other  hand,  when  France 
j  had  the  largest,  best  disciplined,  and  most  veteran- 
’  commanded  armies  of  that  continent,  the  peasan- 

*  try  of  Spain,  the  aroused  population  ot  Ger- 
j  many,  and  the  boors  of  Russia,  conquered  those 


armies,  sacked  Paris,  and  made  a  prisoner  of 
the  most  successful  general  of  the  age.  Such,  un¬ 
questionably,  is  modern  history.  Far  from  teach¬ 
ing  a  lesson  of  downright  neglect  of  preparing 
in  peace  for  war,  I  submit  that  such  resiliency 
from  the  moral,  material,  and  spontaneous  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  magazines  of  free  and  independent  na¬ 
tions  should  console  us  for  seeming  inadequacy  of 
military  preparation, by  the  assurance  that  thebattle 
is  not  always  to  the  standing  army,  but  that  victory 
and  honorable  peace  are  most  frequently  the  re¬ 
wards  of  those  who  in  peace  prepare  for  war  by 
other  than  mere  machinery  and  mechanical  organ¬ 
ization.  An  armed  Government  we  never  can 
have — never  should,  if  to  be  a  free  people.  We 
must  not  go  to  war  at  all,  unless  we  begin  it  with 
what  all  Europe,  and  too  many  Americans,  consid¬ 
er  great  disadvantages.  The  apprehensions  in¬ 
dustriously  propagated  on  this  head,  are  mostly 
without  foundation.  If  a  war  is  to  be  of  the  Van¬ 
dal  character  often  mentioned,  and  one  of  its  first 
blows  is  to  be  felt  in  the  burning  of  New  York,  I 
am  assured  by  the  first  officer  in  the  American 
navy  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  burn  London;  and  that 
he  would  answer  for  it,  if  the  one  is  done,  and  he 
is  ordered,  with  his  choice  of  means,  he  will  do  the 
other. 

I  say  this  in  no  hostile  temper,  in  no  menacing 
spirit;  but  speaking  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
viewed.  Let  the  English  Government,  people,  and 
agents,  know  that  war  will  do  us  some  good,  but 
must,  injure  them.  A  strict  enforcement  ofits  rules 
of  force,  much  less  than  that  of  war  search  of  neu¬ 
tral  ships — as,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  England  was 
taught  to  her  cost  by  the  great  Frederick  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  the  affair  of  the  Silesia  loan — would  wipe 
out,  sponge  off  by  the  war  besom,  the  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  the  American  States  and  people 
unfortunately  are  in  her  debt.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  suspend  all  right  to  interest  on  that  capital 
during  war.  War  would  be  the  most  potent  of  all 
tariffs.  In  short,  I  own  I  lose  that  American  vir¬ 
tue  which  Franklin  taught  and  Jefferson  practised 
as  one  of  the  best  of  republican  remedies  for  na¬ 
tional  wrongs;  and  certainly  time  is  a  highly  reme¬ 
dial  element  in  most  quarrels, — I  confess  I  lose  all 
patience  when  I  hear  the  want  of  preparation  urged 
as  a  reason  for  submission,  even  for  a  moment. 
Far,  far  beyond  the  preparations  of  the  two  former, 
both  successful  wars,  are  the  United  States  armed 
with  sufficient  population;  with  capacity  to  clothe 
them,  which,  in  the  war  of  1812,  w7as  a  deplorable 
deficiency;  with  all  the  raw  and  all  the  complete 
materials  and  machinery  of  war  better  than  most 
other  nations,  and  with  the  means  of  interior  inter¬ 
course  infinitely  surpassing  all  others.  I  am  as¬ 
sured  by  the  same  experienced  naval  officer  before 
alluded  to,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  British,  or 
any  other  navy,  at  all  comparable  in  offensive  fac¬ 
ulties  to  the  two  steam  frigates  lately  arrived  here, 
and  now  almost  within  sound  of  my  feeble  voice. 
All  our  waters,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  steamboats,  which,  I  am  told,  may 
readily  be  rendered  available  for  coast  service.  A 
young  officer,  in  whom  I  take  great  interest,  in¬ 
forms  me  that  l\,e  would  desire  no  shorter  road  to 
distinction  than  the  command  of  one  of  them,  fitted, 
as  it  soon  may  be,  for  effective  annoyance. 

I  say  again,  that  I  am  not  threatening,  but  dissuad¬ 
ing  war.  The  English  press,  and  indeed  Lord 
Mountcashel,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  menaced  the 
United  States  with  dismemberment;  and  that  by  a 
servile  war,  by  revolt  of  our  slaves,  and  its  shocking 
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catastrophe.  But  if  these  are  to  be  the  atrocious 
means  of  compelling  our  submission  to  be  searched, 
have  we  no  offset — no  retaliation"!  Has  England 
no  slaves'!  Where  are  Ireland,  India,  Canada! 
They  hang  to  England  by  threads  of  chains;  and  the 
factitious  union  of  Great  Britainmightlall  to  pieces, 
like  our  paper  banking  system,  if  the  provoked  spi¬ 
rit  of  propagating  liberty,  which  we  have  never  yet 
sent  abroad,  but  by  example  at  home; — if  this  brave 
spirit  should  be  let  loose  by  us,  as  their  own  brilliant 
Canning  once  threatened  the  continental  powers, 
and  carried  on  the  Hag-staff  of  that  striped  bunting, 
which  the  same  Canning  once  ventured  an  unlucky 
fling  at,  since  flippantly  repeated  by  the  late  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  when  treat¬ 
ing  the  right  of  search.  National  power  is  either 
military  or  federative;  in  the  Old  World,  consisting 
of  troops  or  alliances.  But  in  the  New,  there  is  a 
principle  of  fierce  independence,  which,  when  called 
into  action,  has  seldom  failed  of  success.  I  have  no 
desire  to  see  Great  Britain  any  thing  less  than  Great 
Britain;  and  it  is  in  no  hostile  spirit  that  I  venture 
to  say  she  had  better  not  undertake  to  punish  the 
United  States  of  America  by  war.  They  will  al¬ 
ways  be  her  best  friend,  unless  she  makes  them,  her 
direst  enemy.  Theirs  is  the  natural  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  power.  There  is  nothing  factitious  or  ques¬ 
tionable  about  it;  while  that  of  Great  Britain,  near 
perhaps  to  her  grand  climacteric,  may  prove  to  be 
less  substantial  than  it  appears  to  be.  Nihil  rerum 
morialmm  tam  inslabile  o,c  fluxum  est  quam  fama 
potentice  non  sua  vi  nixce.  The  vast  colonial  and 
disjointed  prepotency  of  Great  Britain  may  not 
prove  as  stable  as  the  youthful  vigor  of  an  adoles¬ 
cent  nation;  and,  at  all  events,  I  repeat,  it  will  be 
safest  to  let  the  pending  questions  between  that 
country  and  this  be  settled  by  negotiation.  War 
may  be  extremely  calamitous  to  both;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  for  Americans  to  perceive  how  war  can  be 
of  any  advantage  in  this  hemisphere,  to  a  power, 
however  formidable  elsewhere,  coming  from  an¬ 
other  world  to  enforce  such  demands  as  we  can¬ 
not  submit  to.  Not  only  peers  and  ministers, 
but  the  brutalities  of  the  English  press  sometimes 
threaten  to  punish  us  with  a  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion.  Let  them  beware  of  such  ferocity,  and,  rely 
upon  it,  it  will  prove  a  losing  game  of  havoc. 
From  these  considerations,  I  pass  with  pleasure 
to  a  few  words,  in  conclusion,  upon  our  domestic 
concerns.  Should  affairs  be  adjusted,  as  they  may 
be,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
before  this  session  of  Congress  closes,  it  will  be  the 
greatest  triumph  of  peaceable  diplomacy  begun  by 
American  ministers  in  Europe,  and  completed  by 
British  ministers  in  America;  and  with  the  de¬ 


mand  for  search  relinquished,  there  is  no  reas 
why  every  thing  else  in  dispute  should  not  be  easi 
amicably,  and  honorably  accommodated.  In  tl 
event,  two  or  three  crops  will  pay  our  debts. 

Other  subjects  of  difficult  arrangement  seem  to 
settling  themselves  in  advance  of  legislation.  T 
mellowed  and  rational  sentiments,  coming  to  us  fr< 
North  and  South,  concerning  the  tariff,  give  eve 
reason  to  hope  that  that  vexed  question  will  i 
prove  of  difficult  solution.  The  currency  qu  • 
tion,  also,  appears  to  be  undergoing  the  happi  I 
improvement,  by  spontaneous  amelioration.  Eve  * 
where  the  banks  are  returning  to  coin  paymerj 
which  is  nearly  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  oif 
basis  of  permanent  settlement  of  that  hitherto  ii 
manageable,  and  at  all  times  extremely  sensitjj 
thing — the  circulation.  As  I  have  been  accutl 
of  withholding  my  humble  opinion,  1  beg  leave  ) 
speak  unreservedly,  and  to  declare,  that,  if  tj 
various  parties  into  which  the  Government  is 
vided  will  each  yield  something  of  its  prefer] 
plan,  it  will  probably  be  easy,  during  this  sessii 
to  come  to  terms  of  satisfactory  accommodatic 
I  speak  for  myself  alone,  having  no  right  to  spe 
for  others,  when  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  ; 
not  wedded  to  the  sub-Treasury,  which  is  no  s; 
qua  non  with  me.  Give  us  the  constitutional  pr 
ciple,  and  I  am  indifferent  about  the  machinery. 
Bank  of  the  United  States  is,  of  course,  out  of  t 
question  for  some  years  to  come,  as  its  most  infle 
ble  adherents  must  acknowledge.  The  Excheqv 
schemes,  with  all  other  contrivances,  become  1 
important  as  the  restoration  of  coin  payments  tal 
place.  Each  party  must  yield  something ;  and 
there  not  neutral  ground  on  which  all  part 
may  meet  in  harmony!  The  act  of  1789,  c 
of  the  hrst  and  best  of  Washington’s  administ 
tion — an  organic  law — is  now  in  full  and  providi 
tial  force,  and,  with  a  few  simple  modificatio 
contains,  probably,  all  the  legislation  that  Congr 
need  enact.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  1 
the  advantage  of  long-continued  national  supp 
and  familiarity.  There  is  nothing  experimeni 
novel,  or  hazardous  in  its  employment.  Whate^ 
Congress  attempt  to  do,  must  be  liable  to  the  obj 
tions  to  which  all  experiments  on  currency  are 
noxious.  No  one  can  possibly  foresee  how  a 
new  scheme  will  operate.  The  most  promisi 
theories  often  work  ill.  At  least  the  germes  of 
the  regulation  wanted  are  in  the  act  of  ’89.  C< 
payments,  moreover,  are  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
fectual,  tariff.  So  that,  optimist  as  I  am  in  all  tl 
concerns  my  country,  I  flatter  myself  that  pe; 
and  prosperity  are  coming  to  us,  in  their  natui 
durable,  and  happiest  dispensation; 


